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** And subsided into quiet before his nearly completed picture.”—p. 5-3. 


UNDER FOOT. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “‘ MAGGIE LYNNE,” ETC. 
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CuHapreR XXXI.—END oF THE SEARCH. 
uh HERE, My. Artist,” concluded George Bland, ; had to tell, and fulfilled the mission that brought me 


with an air of relief, secretly gratified as he | from Calcutta. I don’t scruple to own that I’ve done 
watched the flushed, eager face of his auditor; “at | it under difficulties. If it hadn’t been that I took it 


last the burden is off my mind. I have told what I | upon me at his death-bed, I Should have been tempted 
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to throw the thing up many times, when I’ve been 
hard pressed; but I happen to have some pluck, and 


can cut up pretty tough in my way when I set my- | 


self to do a thing—and I think there is something 


to be gained by it,” he might have added, but did | 


not, preferring for the present to keep out of sight 
the sordid aspect of the question, and endeavour to 
give the artist a rather heroic cast of his character. 
It suited him to try to confirm the favourable im- 
pression which he fancied he had already produced, 


for in Charles Marston his instincts told him that he , 


was dealing with a character of a far different type 
to the phlegmatic, cautious Lawyer Markham, whom 


he began to regard as a disagreeable necessity in the | 


business, and one likely to prove an unpleasant check 
on the future generosity of the heir. His convictions 
were strong on the one point of his success. He 
believed that he had come to the end of his search, 
and really discovered the missing son of Colonel 
Rivers. 

« And you say you can vouch for the truth of this 
strange history?” said Charles, nervously fingering 
the locket and miniature by turns. 

“Every word. I have only given you the simple 
statement of facts, just as it was confided to me.” 

“Yet it seems so unreal. I could rather fancy it 
a leaf out of a romance, than anything that has 
occurred in actual life.” 

George Bland smiled softly as he said, “I hope 
soon to see you in possession of what will make it all 
pleasantly real, Mr. Rivers.” 

Charles started as his visitor gave him the new 
name. 

“To-morrow I shall almost fancy I have been 
dreaming all this, it seems so hard to realise. You, 
a stranger, of whom I had not the slightest know- 
ledge, come upon me suddenly, and make revelations, 
which, if true, disclose a strange incident in my life, 
and draw back the veil which has hitherto hidden 
the past from me, and will entail new duties, new 
relations, and——” 

“Better than all, a new future, as the heir of 
Colonel Rivers’s wealth,” interrupted Mr. Bland, 
filling in the sentence. 

“But it requires more proof,’ 
thoughtfully regarding the miniature. 


a nephew from what may be only a chance resem- 
blance between two portraits ; even with my slender 


stock ef legal knowledge, I know that a claim sup- | 


ported by no better foundation than this would fall 
to the ground at once.” 


“Quite true, Mr. Rivers, I give you that name 


feeling sure it is yours by right, and that we shall be | 
able to prove it to the satisfaction of all concerned,” 
“ But how, Mr. Bland ?” 
“ Patience, and you shall see, though I own it is 





said Charles, | 

“If I know | 
anything of Mr. Markham, I should say he is too | 
much a man of the world, and too shrewd a lawyer, to | 
take up a case out of mere suppositions, or recognise | 


not so easy to have patience when a fine fortune ig 
held in the balance.” 

"Never mind the fortune,” said Charles, a little 
irritably. “The first consideration is, am I fairly 
entitled to it? for I would not lend myself to any- 
, thing unjust or dishonourable to gain three times 
the amount of Colonel Rivers’s wealth, whatever 
that may be; if I lose it, I shall not be any poorer 
than I was before, and the disappointment will not 
kill me.” 

“T call that the philosophy of genius,” retorted 
Mr. Bland, with a covert sneer in his words, “ which 
I can admire but not imitate. I fear I am too fond 
of riches; but then I am not gifted, and I don’t paint 
pictures.” 
| Charles knitted his brow, and gave the speaker a 
flash from his dark eyes which warned him that he 
was in danger of going too far. Mr. Bland in- 
stantly changed his tone, and became serious. 

«Excuse me, sir, I was inclined to laugh at your 
doubts, because I have no fear of the case, which 
rests entirely on the question of your identity with 
the child who was stolen from his nurse in India, 
| more than twenty years ago, I have reason to 
| believe that it can be clearly proved. You will 
| wonder what led me to seek you out from the crowds 
, of young men in London. I will tell you, but first I 
| have a request to make: have you any objection to 
| let me examine your left wrist ?” 
| “None whatever,” replied Charles, baring it for 
| his inspection ; “ but it’s rather an odd fancy of yours, 
| and I shall expect to be further enlightened on the 
| subject.” 
| George Bland was holding his wrist, and examin- 
| 


ing it with an air of curious attention, tracing with 

his finger the intersecting blue lines that marked the 
| veins, But while he looked, the smiling self-satisfied 
| face suddenly clouded, and after a few seconds he 
dropped it with a look of blank disappointment, 
muttering, “No trace here, yet he said it would be 
| certain to show, for he would carry it to his grave.” 
| “What do you mean?” interrogated the artist, 
| rearranging his coat sleeve. “And what is it you 
| are so anxious to find on my wrist?” 

“ The trace of a scar or seam, as from a deep cut.” 
Mr. Bland spoke in a tone of vexation. “It would 
not be of so much account, but from what the old 
lawyer tells me, it was made known when the boy 
was lost as one of the signs by which he was to be 
recognised, It seems that while the colonel was in 
England with his son, after his wife’s death, young 
| Rivers nearly killed himself by a fall from a window 
| on to some glass frames in the garden; that’s old 
| Markham’s version, it’s no matter now, only we want 
| 


the trace of the scar.” 

“Ts it anything like this?” asked Charles, un- 

| covering his right arm, and displaying a faint red 
| line across his wrist. 

Mr. Bland uttered an exclamation. 


“It was my 
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mistake; he must have told me the right, instead of There was a pause of a few seconds, during which 
the left wrist, and I am not deceived after all. Now | the artist had time to recover his self-possessio; 
Lawyer Markham may be told that his nephew-is | Then Mr. Bland again took up the talk. 
found, and before long I hope to congratulate you on “The next step will be for you to pay your 
coming into your own.” respects to Mr. Markham in the new character of 
The artist’s face flushed. “I knew there was/|his nephew. There I must warn you to act with 
something strange about my history, whea he whom | caution; we may have to contend with a little 
I had been taught to love as my father teld me, on | jealousy. Though I thought him the proper person 
his dying bed, that I had no real right to the name | to apply to for assistance, and placed important 
of Marston, and was only his son by adoption. He papers in his hands, he knows nothing about the 
had shrunk from telling me before, because he wished | miniature, nor my knowledge of the name of Marston. 
me to regard him as a parent. He confessed that a ke kept it back for obvious reasons.” 
great wrong had been done me—not by himself, but | The speaker did not vouchsafe any definition of 
another, whom he did not name ; further than that I | his obvious reasons; he was reticent about telling 
know nothing. It was then that he placed in my Charles that, having only a speculative interest in 
hands the locket, which I remembered wearing when | the case, he was suspicious of undue participation 





a boy.” in the secret which he had always intended to trade 
“Have you other recollections of tnat time?” | upon. 
queried Mr. Bland, eagerly. The other roused himself from a reverie, and said, 


“Nothing but fragments, disconnected like broken | “In the meantime, what about the present possessor? 
dreams ; sometimes I recall a garden with a fountain, | We are overlooking that part of the subject.” 
and a pale, beautiful lady lying on a low couch; “You mean your father’s daughter by the second 
propped with pillows; but that seems to me so far | |marriage. As I said before, it would be a pity for 
back, and the impression is so dimly defined, that such a fine fortune to be wasted on a girl. I suppose 
I cannot tell whether it is real, or only something | you know that she is ward to Daniel Crawton, the 
I have seen in a picture. More distinctly, I can , rich merchant?” 
remember going in a ship with a tall, kind-looking | A scarcely perceptible sneer curled his lips as he 
gentleman, and one or two black men, who must have uttered the name. 
been his servants, and then there falls across my | Charles started. ‘That is Hugh’s uncle, and 
mind the shadow of a dark-bearded face, with fierce, it must have been her I saw with him at the Royal 
bright eyes, likely to terrify a child; beyond that all | Academy.” Then followed thoughts which he did 
is confused. My adopted father told me that when not speak aloud. “I am glad my new sister is not 
about six or seven I had a fever which kept me ill for sour-looking or ugly, and I hope we shall like each 
months, perhaps it helped to weaken my memory of | other.” 
the past.” | George Bland soon after took his leave, having 
“Just so; but there is proof enough of your arranged for a meeting next day at the office of 
identity. No one can raise a doubt that you are the Lawyer Markham, when all the necessary proceed- 
son of Colonel Rivers. Now I will tell you why I ings were to be decided upon. Before they parted, 
sought you out after meeting you in Lawyer Mark- he managed to open the way for future negotiation 
ham’s office. First, the name of Marston, which by dropping a delicate hint about his own worldly 
I remembered was that of the English gentleman losses, and the large pecuniary sacrifices which the 
who was supposed to have adopted you. He was’ affair had cost him from the first. 
first cousin to the man who was your father’s enemy.| When Charles Marston—or Rivers, as we must 
Then something about your face struck me; I know now call him—found himself again alone, he paced 
now that it was a likeness between you and the , the room for some minutes, then walked into his 
portrait in the miniature.” ' studio, and subsided into quiet before his nearly 
“My mother, though I never knew it until to-day,” | completed picture. 
said Charles, in a low voice, adding, as if to himself, | ee My Margaret,” he murmured softly, then fell te 
“it was cruel to hide it from me all these years; dreaming of the future. 
but, perhaps, it was meant for the best. He gave peers 
me a father’s care, and left me all he possessed from e 
the wreck of his fortune, and did me he could to CHAPTER XXXII. 
atone for his kinsman’s sin, I forgive him freely, UNDES, FOOE. 
but the other——” You are the young man who was here on Monday, 
“He, too, is dead,” said George Bland, simply. name of Crawton ?” 
“And, therefore, beyond earthly judgment,” added | Yes.” 
Charles. “You do well to remind me that death! “Mr. Jackson is engaged, but he left this for you;” 
cancels all ; and, from what you say, he repented at | and the little hard-faced man, who was general 
last, and wished to undo his work.” | manager and factotum to Messrs. Jackson and Co, 
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extended to receive it. 

Sorry to say we are suitel.—Jackson anv Co. 

It contained only these few words, but they were 
enough to crush out the last sustaining hope from 





pushed a slip of paper into the hand that was eagerly | firm; but now this idea was utterly rejected, and 


he choked back the unspoken words, almost angry, 
and ready to charge himself with meanness for ever 


| favouring such an intention. 


Without deigning another glance towards the desk 


a young heart, and scatter into air the dreams which | where the two still continued: talking, the manager, 
had been woven upon that one solitary chance of | in his pompous self-importance, purposely, as it 


success—dreams of brave, helpful struggle, to be 
rewarded at last by fair and honourable recognition. 
That was all he asked, the opportunity to work and 
raise himself. 

Poor Hugh ! just when his heart was growing sick 
from repeated failures, Messrs. Jackson and Co. had 
been the only firm where his application had been 
met with the request to call again. His sanguine 
fancy had interpreted it as a hopeful sign, and on 
that slight foundation he had begun to build his 
fabric of promise, which the merchant’s curt missive 
had so rudely dashed down. His fingers clung 
tremblingly about the slip of paper, and he made 
a desperate effort to steady himself, and hold up his 
head in the presence of the little hard-faced man, 
who was scrutinising him through his steel-rimmed 
spectacles. 

“Suited, always suited,” he muttered under his 
breath; “ever the same answer to crush me down. 
Even Cousin Mark thought it likely I might succeed 
here; but it seems no use trying any longer to 
swim against the stream which has set against me.” 

While he stood there, a tall young man, with a 
pen behind his ear, came from the outer office, 
brushing rather unceremoniously against Hugh 
Crawton as he placed a bundle of papers on the 
manager’s desk, at the same moment favouring 
him with a leisurely survey, and with a kind of 
supercilious pity, that made Hugh’s face burn. His 
humiliation was complete when Messrs. Jackson’s 
representative, after exchanging some business talk 
with the clerk, was seen to shrug his shoulders with 
a significant glance towards Hugh, as he leaned 
forward, saying, peintedly, “You have read your 
answer, which you are to take as final.” 

“T have,” faltered Hugh. 

“Then you need not wait any longer, as there is 
no other message for you.” 

And with a manner that was intended to confirm 
this summary hint of dismissal, the manager resumed 
his talk with the clerk, turning his back upon Hugh, 
as though his existence was to be ignored from that 
moment, 

The young man turned proudly away, the scarlet 
flush of shame burning hotly in his cheeks; shame 
not only for his own humiliation, but the insulting 
heartlessness of the man who had given that double 
sting to his disappointment. He had once thought 
of trying to obtain a personal interview with the 
principal, Mr. Jackson, with some vague hope that 
he might be induced to reconsider his decision, and, 


perhaps, find him some kind of employment in the | 








| seemed to Hugh’s chafed spirit, making a parade of 


his insulting disregard of his presence, the young 
man walked steadily out of the office, his manner 
losing none of its gentlemanly dignity from the 
crush he had just received. The firm step and the 
erect head betrayed nothing of the heartache which 
he carried with him, nor showed any sign of the 
despair that gloomed over his expressive face when 
he was fairly out of sight of the premises of Messrs, 
Jackson and Co., and had turned aside from the 
noise of traffic, striking into the heart of some of 
the quiet old courts and alleys which abounded in 
that quarter of the city—dreamy, out-of-the-way 
nooks, where the days passed in a perpetual twi- 
light, and the nights had a strange weird stillness. 

There Hugh was. comparatively free from obser- 
vation, and paced swiftly to and fro, as though he 
had made up his mind to walk down his feverish 
agitation, and not venture from the friendly seclu- 
sion until he could face the noise and glare of busy 
life in a calmer mood. 

He kept up that restless march until, as the 
morning advanced, the great wave of traffic over- 
flowed into that quiet by-way, and sent back a 
tributary stream to the rushing sea of city life that 
surged round it all day long. Then Hugh stepped 
hurriedly aside, as if he felt himself an idle obstruc- 
tion. On his right was a huge block of warehouses, 
one of which was unoccupied, to judge from its 
dinginess and darkness, the thick curtains of dust 
which hung over its windows, and a general aspect 


| of forlorn disuse that strongly impressed Hugh, for 


it seemed in melancholy unison with his own feelings. 
He shrank back and leaned against the door, looking 
wistfully at the strip of blue sky which smiled above 
that dreary brick-and-mortar prison. Outside he 


| knew that the bright spring sunshine was enriching 





the dusty pavement with golden gleams, and the 
sweet spring warmth was in the air. He had felt 
it that morning in his walk from Islington. But 
it was not these thoughts which brought that 
sudden flush into his cheek. He had other associa- 
tions with that soft spring month, for it recalled the 
memory of a certain bright day in the year that was 
past—one of his rare holidays. Could it really be 
twelve months since he went with Charles Marston 
and Margaret to the Royal Academy, and saw that 
face, all light, and glow, and sparkle, which his 
mind had preserved as a photograph, intensely vivid 
and real? 

So it had remained, a mental picture which he 
hoarded away and feasted his eyes upon, with some- 
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thing of the same homage which his artist friend 
gave to his creations of nymphs and naiads. Since 
then he had often heard her name on the lips of 
his Cousin Mark, who talked of her with an easy 
familiarity, and a certain tone of proprietorship, 
which only left one inference to be drawn. The 
subject always irritated Hugh, without reason, as he 
tried to convince himself; for it was not likely that 
he would ever be anything but a stranger to his 
uncle’s rich ward. Still the picture kept its secret 
shrine in his memory, and his irritation re- 
mained, a problem which he had not yet set himself 
to solve. 

He came out of his reverie with a conscious, 
detected look, sternly taking himself to task for 
indulging such thoughts, and returned sadly to 
present realities, preparing to grapple with the 
grim question of what was to be done next. 

“Tt is the last resource,” he said, gloomily; “I 
have failed everywhere else, so nothing is left to me 
now but to go lower down. Pride shall not bar my 
way. I said I would do it, andI will. I am ready 
for any kind of work, however rough and coarse; I 
care not so that it be honest, and will keep me from 
being a burden on those at home.” 

Just then it occurred to him that he had not 
tasted food since his early breakfast, and some idea 
of dinner crossed his mind. He had money in his 
possession—a solitary silver coin, which his mother 
had forcibly pressed upon him, with an entreaty 
that he would get dinner in the city. But he had 
his own grave doubts about the state of the family 
exchequer, and uncomfortable suspicions concerning 
the contents of the bead purse, which his mother 
always contrived to hurry from his sight. The result 
was that he could not consent to allow his appetite 
any more liberal provision than a small roll and a 
draught of water. 

He had just finished his light repast, and emerged 
into the public street, when he was run against by 
two burly labourers smoking short black pipes. The 
sight of them sufficed to give definite form and 
colour to an idea which had been revolving in his 
mind. His refined sense shrank from the coarse 
language and the fumes of bad tobacco, but he 
conquered the feeling at once, and put his question 
—an inquiry as to the locality of certain extensive 
building works, where he knew that a large staff of 
labourers were kept. There he intended to apply 
for work on his own account. The men answered 
civilly, and gave him the information he sought. 

While talking with the two men, Hugh had not 
noticed the approach of a low open carriage, with 
two sleek grey ponies, driven by a middle-aged coach- 
man in plain livery. The occupants were an elderly 
lady and a young one. Hugh did not see them 
until the carriage was within a few paces from him; 





of lace and flowers, the face which had lived so 
long in his dreams—gay, blooming May Rivers. The 
blood leaped hotly to his face, and every pulse 
quivered with the wild thrill of recognition. May 
| saw that she was recognised, and acknowledged it 
| with a gracious bend of the head, and such a smile 
| as Mark Danson had never succeeded in winning for 
| himeele Hugh responded by raising his hat with 
the native grace of movement which no adverse cir- 
| cumstances could take from him. 

“My dear May, I do wish you would not be so 
impulsive,” came in a remonstrative whisper frcm 
the folds of Aunt Lydia’s antique-looking lace veil. 
“To whom were you bowing, my dear ?” 

“Why, auntie, is it possible that you did not 
recognise him—my guardian’s nephew, Hugh Craw- 
ton ?” 

“What! the person I saw talking to those low- 
looking men?” and the dignified spinster looked 
her dismay. 

“Why not, aunt? Perhaps they had been asking 
; him a question; and, after all, there are honest 
| hearts under fustian jackets. For my own part, I 
think that if we were to seek for it, we should find as 
much true courtesy in a working manas in a gentleman 
in Rotten Row: ‘The gowd is but the guinea stamp, 
'@ man’s a man for a’ that.’ Don’t be shocked, dear 
I suppose this comes from association with 





; aunt. 
my eccentric guardian, and I have caught something 
of his cynical tone.” 

Here May laughed, and threw back her head with 
the pretty, saucy gesture so characteristic of her. 
She knew that Aunt Lydia had aristocratic sym- 
pathies. The eld lady said nothing, but her thin, 

| aquiline nose confided a sniff of disapprobation to 
the depths of a snowy pocket-handkerchief, and she 
drew her velvet cloak more closely round her, wish- 
ing that her darling would not encourage such 
peculiar ideas. 

In the meantime Hugh Crawton stood in a trance 
of pain and pleasure, watching the carriage as it 
disappeared. She must have seen him standing 
| with the labourers, yet she had bowed and smiled ; 
| but she could not know his secret—the stigma that 
rested on his name. This thought brought with it 
a sharp pang. 

“ Shall I do it—seek labourer’s work, and divide 
myself still further from her and her sphere? Yes; 
we can never be anything to each other, and I must 
not break faith with myself.” 

An hour’s rapid walking brought him to the place 
he sought—a large stone yard, guarded by a huge 
mastiff in a green-painted kennel. He was directed 
to a little wooden office, where a short, thick-set man 
sat at a desk. After some minutes, Hugh came out, 
with hot cheeks, an angry light in his eyes, and the 
word “failure” stamped on his dry, parched lips. 





then he chanced to look in that direction, and saw, In reply to his petition for werk, he had been roughly 


flashing brightly out from its delicate surrounding told that there was none to suit him; that he 
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would never be able to earn his wages, for his hands 
were too white and delicate to hold a hammer. 

The great dog gave him a friendly wag of his tail 
as he passed, striding rapidly on, unheeding the | 
curious, inquisitive glances that were sent after him. 


* Am I indeed fit for nothing ?” he asked himself 
bitterly ; “rejected even on the lower level. What 
have I done, that every door should thus be closeg 
against me ?” 

(To be continued.) 








THE REJECTORS OF OUR LORD.—IIL 


BY THE REV. G. A. 


THE MEN OF GADARA. | 
“They besought him that he would depart out of their coasts.” | 


Q JHRIST’S rejection by the Gadarenes | 

wa has this peculiarity, that it arose’ 

Lag directly from a miracle. He cast out | 

AY) the devils from one who had been a’ 

pest and scourge to the district; he 

sent them into the herd of swine, which was lost 

at once; and so the people, when they saw him, 

begged him to be gone. That is the story; soon 
told, but not very soon or very easily fathomed. 

The town of Gergasha, from which one name of 
the district is derived, has now—and perhaps had 
even then—completely vanished. That of Gadara 
is at a good distance from the sea. Our Lord 
had, however, advanced some way when he met 
the demoniac, and the people came some way to. 
meet him. As for the swine, we neither know how 
far they were from Christ (though it cannot have 
been a great distance, for their keepers understood 
and repeated what had happened), nor how far 
they ran before coming upon the precipice. There 
is really nothing here which need perplex any 
honest mind. The true strangeness lies entirely 
in the refusal of the inhabitants to welcome Christ 
under the circumstances. 

Partly, no doubt, it was caused by the fear of 
further loss than the one herd which had already 
perished; and of a stricter discipline than they 
would willingly accept—for these people were half 
Gentiles—and had proved how little they cared for 
Moses by the very fact of keeping swine. But 
here was One who could make himself respected, 
and whose first appearance showed no slackness in 
destroying evil property. Would it not be well to 
speak him fair, and get rid of his interference in 
the most courteous way they could? Even so are 
religious feelings and holy thoughts driven away by 
many a reader of foolish and corrupting books, lest 
he should have to give these up; by many a lover 
of ungodly companions whom he is not willing to 
renounce; by many a child of sinful pleasure and of 
unrighteous profit. The lost “hope of their gain” 
stirred up against Paul the owners of the pythoness 
at Philippi. The knowledge that “by this craft 
they had their wealth” inflamed the craftsmen of 
Ephesus to a frenzy of zeal for Diana. There are 
half disciples who turn back when Christ reminds 
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them—as he did one whose choice we know— 
that he has not where to lay his head. 

If there had not been deplorable want of hu- 
manity in their hearts, they could scarcely have 
acted as they did. The sight of the restored 
demoniac should have filled them with a sense of 
Christ’s benevolence, and led them to welcome 
him to their homes. And fellow-feeling is still one 
of the doors at which he most often stands and 
knocks. Men see a flagrant sinner tamed, and 
melted, and reformed by the power of truth; or 
a case of heartrending distress met nobly by the 
charity which Christ taught and Christians love to 
practice. If, then, they feel with the unhappiness 
which has been relieved by the Gospel, they must 
be attracted to the taith; the beauty of holiness 
must be made visible to them. But, if they never 
felt the holy pain of sympathy, this appeal is 
wasted upon them, as it was of old upon the men 
of Gadara. They saw him whom they had striven 
so often and vainly to restrain, “sitting at the feet 
of Jesus, clothed, and in his right mind;’ but there 
was nothing of divine beauty in that sight to thaw 
their cold and selfish bosoms. Unbelief and dis- 
obedience had wrought its bad work in them to 
the full. 

Along with these motives was one overmaster- 
ing one. They were filled with servile, tyrannising 
fear of this supernatural and mysterious stranger. 
There had broken in upon them a dreadful sense 
of the hostility of God to mortal man—a sense as 
universal as sin, and only deadened by forgetful- 
ness, only removed by what they had not—the 
perception of God in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself. How does this feeling darken the 
lives of multitudes when a pestilence is abroad! 
how does it make deathbeds terrible! The fear 
of death is not a dread of unconsciousness—else 
why do we not shudder at sleep? nor of pain— 
for thousands would save life at the cost of utter 
agony. It is the recoil of guilt and feebleness 
from the presence of an Almighty God. 

Peter felt the same dread when the first mira- 
culous draught aroused his conscience, and he 
cried, “ Depart from me.” But Peter confessed 
the ground of his terror—* For I am a sinful man, 
O Lord;” and we cannot doubt that he spoke 
rather from the impulse of irresistible dread, and 
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from ignorance that Christ came to him as to a! actual and the ideal, what is and what ought to be. 
sinner, conscious who he was, and yet in mercy, | There would be a poor vanity in this man’s boast 
than from any deliberate wish to reject the Lord, | of having kept the law from his youth, if he did 
whom he presently rejoiced to follow. But in these | not confess with equal openness his knowledge 
it was no prostration of the deeply-humbled soul; | that this was not enough. At the same time, 
it was mere panic and repulsion, as from a beast | there is plenty to complain of in his first speech. 
of prey. Therefore they lost all that was given to | Although he feels that eternal life is far too great 
him; instead of being educated to say, as he said, , @ reward for him to have earned yet, he does not 
“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus | despair of earning it; he wants to do something 
Christ, who of his abundant mercy hath begotten | by which to inherit what is always a free gift. 
us again unto a lively hope,” they saw the Lord! How often is this the hope of disturbed and 
turn his back upon their godless and ungrateful | startled consciences! Saul of Tarsus asked, 
coasts for ever. Let them think of it who rejoice | “ What wilt thou have me to do?” The gaoler 
when an alarming sermon closes, or a religious | asked, “What must I do to be saved?” The world 


visitor leaves the house, and they are free to turn! of heathenism and heathenish Christendom is 





again unto folly; for it may be to them also the 
last sermon, the last warning, the last chance. 
The Spirit shall not always strive with man. 





THE RICH RULER. 
** What good thing shall I do?” 

Our Lord’s earthly course had two functions, 
as true religion still has, to perform for uncon- 
verted men. It had to reveal positive sin where 
that existed, and also to show the flaws and in- 
sufficiency of merely natural goodness. There is 
much that passes current with society, and deceives 
the individual conscience, which will not bear to 
be weighed in the balance of the sanctuary. The 
story of the rich ruler who came to our Lord run- 
ning and eager, and went away, doubtless, slowly 


enough and with a drooping head, shows how! 
deeply Christ looked into men’s hearts, and how | 
perfectly he understood the symptoms they re- | 


vealed. 
The fame of the Nazarene had by this time 


travelled far. He had been discussed in all circles ; 


accepted by many of the lowly and meek—rejected 


upon the whole by the religious world. The! 
general verdict was against him, and to be bis| 
disciple was daily becoming more and more dan- | 
gerous. Yet this man was not held back by any | 
fears; he did not come to him by night, but ran | 


epenly to give in his adhesion, to proclaim his 


veneration, and to learn those truths which he felt | 


that Christ could teach. There is a delightful 
frankness and dash about the man, and we admire, 
for its simplicity and freedom, even his childlike 
delight in his own goodness; while we see the 
hope of yet undeveloped nobleness in his dissatis- 
faction, in his cry for guidance to some higher 
elevation, in his restless questioning, “ What shall 
I do? what lack I yet 2” 

That goodness which thinks itself complete is 
doomed to smallness and torpor by the very 


thought. Especially do the instinctive virtues of | 
the natural heart baffle and irritate the conscience, | 


unless the perceptions are teo blind and blunted to 
perceive the chasm which always yawns between the 


' toiling on the same road, seeking to buy the gift 
| of God with money, or toil, or merit, or the bitter- 
ness of remorseful tears. 

Again. He addresses Christ by a title far too low 
—“Good Master,” profound teacher, and holy 
man, is all the honour he is yet prepared to give 
him. So Nicodemus begins his discussion by 
what he thinks a generous concession: “ Master, 
we know that thou art come from God—a teacher ” 
(for such is the true order of the sentence); but 
Christ instantly meets him with the retort that 
they need not a teacher but a regenerator, one 
| who can remould and recreate their very souls: 
| *Ye must be born again.” In like manner he 
answers this inquirer, “ Why askest thou me about 
' good; none is good but one, that is God.” The 
Socinian infers that Christ was not God, and so 
refused the title which belonged only to the 
Supreme. But the Socinian himself believes that 
Christ was good, perfect, and immaculate; and 
this verse leaves no choice but to hold, either that 
he believed himself to be wicked or else to be divine. 
The truth is, Christ objected to be called good, 
simply as a teacher; he sought to convince the 
ruler that he was either greater, infinitely greater, 
in office, than had been said, or less in worth. Was 
he not the same who met all comers with the 
question, “ Which of you convinceth me of sin ?” 
and who said of the Father’s ceaseless companion- 
ship, that it was because “I do always those things 
| which please him?” He does not press this truth, 
| but leaves it to ripen, if the seed he should next 
| scatter would spring up; for this, after all, is the 
| point on which all turns—the man’s opinion of 
| himself. 
| Having now uttered words that might well 
startle his self-conceit, he refuses to give him a 
| transcendental rule of virtue, answering the de- 
'mand for a “good thing”—a supreme achieve- 
| ment—by pointing back to the commandments, 
and bidding him keep them. 

Let no man think it strange that Christ should 
offer eternal life to him who did so. The right- 
'eousness cf the law still, and truly, speaketh on 
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this wise: “The man who doeth these things the morose and sullen, but by the amiable, the 
shall live by them.” The Decalogue, spirit and | sincere, the winning; by those whom religious 
letter, is God’s eternal challenge to human self- _ people delight to meet; by those whom Christ 
conceit; if we must make experiments in our own ' loves. Not only by the self-satisfied and seared, 
strength, here are terms: this do, and thou shalt | who will not admit that they want anything, but 
live. “That challenge has in vain been taken up; by the earnest seeker of a higher life; by the man 
one after another has sought to keep the law, and | who looks his true position in the face, and finds 
failed, and been driven to self despair, which is the | himself a bankr upt. Not only by the proud, the 
first step to a better trust. Thus, the law is a | reserved, the independent, who, whatever they feel, 
schoolmaster to bring us to Christ. But the do not stoop to ask advice and guidance, but by 
conscience of the ruler, however uneasy, had not ' the pliant and docile, who come running to the 
taught him that his want was of a more deep, and | ‘friend that can guide them, and have a sound 
not a more extended virtue; and he asked, in| | judgment who that friend may be. Not only by 
surprise, “ What commandments P” Christ re-| the man who looks out for an easy and sluggish 
plies by going through the second table, seeking to | creed, but by him who is ready to do much, and 
rouse his convictions by the duties of every day; | thinks himself ready to do anything. 
but making, at the same time, a very important} God must have a place, not only high, but the 
deviation, and putting, instead of the tenth, “ Thou | highest; he will take no limited monarchy, where 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” How else: the soul refuses him perfect mastery and an un- 
can we abstain from coveting what is his? How, | ' divided sway. The blessing is a curse, which 
but by wide and warm affections, can the grasping | takes up too much room in the soul. The riches 
selfishness of nature be resisted? And when the | which this man loved, which prevented him from 
questioner insists that he lacks nothing in this | loving Christ, betrayed him into a poverty how 
respect, the truth is driven home by one stern | naked and unfed, a hunger how gnawing, a desola- 
thrust—“ Sell all, and give to the poor, and thou | tion how homeless and unsheltered! Into what 
shalt have treasure in heayen: and come, follow | utter despair did his false trust beguile him! 
me.” Thus, as a German commentator well says,| Yet let none think his own poverty exempts 
he is convicted from both tables; from the first | him from even this danger. Covetousness is not 
commandment and the last. Gold is a god with | a vice only of the rich. The poor man, whose 
him after all; and he loves himself so much better | trust is in his wages, or his strong arm, who dare 
than his neighbour, that he will not become poor | not follow Christ into the risk of a dismissal, nor 
to relieve many poor, and to have treasure in | believe in God if sickness struck him down, is in 
heaven besides. | exactly the same rank. All who hoard what they 
He makes no retort; conviction is complete, | ought to give away; all who have more confidence 
and yet he goes away, loving this evil world, for- | in their bank account than in Him who feeds the 
saking the Christ who, beholding him, had loved | ravens, and all who keep their property, however 
him. | little, not because it is the gift of God to them 
So, then, the soul may be lost, not only by the | and theirs, but as their security and their joy, 
profane and the thoughtless, but by men who have are followi ing this ruler, rejecting life on the 
much zeal, much religious courage, many natural | same ground as he did, and as Esau had done 
graces, and perfect external purity. Not only by | | before. 











“LOST.” 
A TRUE STORY. 


PART I. who are content to live and pass their lives, and 
QAICTURE to yourself a Highland glen | bring up their families after them, in the “auld 
| at sunset; the stern grandeur of the | hous” under the shadow of the hills, without o 
ea) Tugged hills softened and enriched by | wish or care to see the big world beyond them. 
i | the uniting of the last rays of the sun} Now and then a son will go to sea, and another 
with the twilight—everything so sug- | to America, because the produce of the land is not 
gestive of peace and rest “that it was difficult to | sufficient to sustain them. The daughters, bare- 
imagine the same glen under the aspect of storm | footed and strong, look after the cows, dig the 
and tempest. potatoes, reap the corn and barley, and in the 

At the entrance of the glen stands a little knot | winter spin their plaids, blankets, and petticoats. 
of rough rustic cottages—tiny homes, the occupiers | I suppose every one knows, or has a good idea of, 
of which are very small farmers and shepherds, | the appearance of a Highland lassie—a girl who 
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“‘The small family were gathered round the table.”—p. 602. 
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has no notion of a great “toon,”—a barefooted girl, 
who has trod the heather all her days,—a rustic 
girl, whose clear eyes have seen but the simple life 
amongst the hills, and who has gone at ‘ gloam- 
ing” every day to fetch the “kye hame.”’ 

In the little village of Inverdoon there was not 
a brawer lass than Katie M‘Kelvie, not an eye 
so blue, not one with such raven black hair. 
Tall and noble in form and feature, and with the 
wonderful natural grace of every movement which 
characterises her race, though she walked like a 
queen, she would give you the bonniest smile you 
would meet from the Tay to the borders, and show 
the whitest, most even teeth you could find any- 
where. Her father, Guy M‘Kelvie, was, perhaps, 
the most well-to-do farmer in the little village, and 
of her three brothers, Peter, the eldest, was at sea ; 
John, the second, at work in the ‘‘ big toon,” fifteen 
miles away ; whilst Donald, the youngest, trod the 
hills in his father’s steps. Many a weary summer’s 
day and drear winter’s evening had the boy passed 
in herding the sheep amongst the heather, whilst 
his sturdy form had hardened to the weather, 
and strong manhood had come in the place of the 
sturdy boy. 

The M‘Kelvies were a long-lived race. Guy’s 
grandfather, Gavin, had lived to see his hundred 
and third year, nor was he the only M‘Kelvie who 
had done that. The present generation promised 
health and vigorous strength for almost as ripe 
an old age. Guy could spring a burn and climb 
a mountain with the youngest of them. 

In the Highland athletic sports, to which Guy 
and his sturdy sons crossed the hill once a year, it 
was just as likely Guy should beat his sons, as that 
his sons should beat him: the time was yet far off 
when the wear of years should lay their mark on 
Guy M‘Kelvie. 

And “our Katie,” as they loved to call her, the 
youngest child, and only girl, the brawest lass in 
Inverdoon, as well as the most warm-hearted and 
brave-spirited—nothing came amiss to her, and 
few were the things to which she could not turn 
her hand, from rowing a boat across the loch, to 
spinning and knitting. 

Not a hand was there in the village that would 
not have worked for her, not a foot but would have 
gone many a mile to serve her, not an eye but had 
a kind look for her, and not a voice but spoke in 
her praise. 

And now I bring an old loved scene to my eye, 
and ask you to picture the sight of a Highland glen 
at sunset; a little knot of cottages standing at the 
entrance of it, and Katie M‘Kelvie leaning back in 
the doorway of her father’s cottage. She wears 
her short homespun petticoat, loose jacket turned 
up above the elbows, and bare feet, her magnificent 
black hair coiled round her head, a large white sun- 
bonnet round her handsome brown and rosy face. 











She gives her hand one more wave, and still leans 
back watching. She has been taking the last 
glimpse of her Neal, the last she will see of him 
for many a day. Neal is away to Canada to make 
‘“siller”’ for Katie, and Katie is to bide him leal 
and true. 

Never fear, Neal; you may work your way in 
the far-off country with a light and easy heart; you 
may work and wait as she will work and wait; but 
through everything Katie M‘Kelvie will bide leal 
and true. 

It was a sorrowful day and a sore parting, 
though; and with a heavy, heavy heart Katie went 
for her cows in the falling of the dusk. 

The cows were waiting together and watching 
for her, listening for her Gaelic call. No call te- 
night; silently the bars of the gate were let down, 
and quickly the cows passed through and betook 
themselves to their homeward path, silently fol- 
lowed by Katie with the “ bit switch” in her hand. 

The milking through, and the milk safely in the 
pans, Katie entered the kitchen to her supper. 

The kitchen was small, and paved with large red 
flags in a very rough way, making the floor go up 
and down hill. There were also several good-sized 
holes in the flooring, where pieces of the sandstone 
had been broken away. The fireplace was large, 
with seats on each side of the fire, half in the 
chimney, all exceedingly white with hearthstone. 
The mantelshelf was very high and narrow, and 
graced with a medley of small things, particularly 
a snuffers-tray and snuffers. Over the fire hung 
a black chain and pot, which could be swung 
round with ease over the fire. Along the beams 
in the roof appeared many paper parcels, filed 
with all kinds of things, and also hams, cheeses, 
and onions hanging from the rafters. The usual 
two beds were there, and the great “kist” which 
appears in every Highland (and also German) 
cottage. The table was round, small, and rickety, 
and the chairs, of every shape, cut by Guy’s own 
hand. 

The small family were gathered round the table, 
Guy with his boy on one side and his girl on the 
other. They betook themselves, after the Gaelic 
blessing, to their supper of potatoes and herrings, 
which Mistress M‘Kelvie, or “the wife” as Guy 
called her, supplied from the black pot. 

“Ay, lassie! Neal’s gaen awa an left us,” said 
Guy. 

“ Ay, fayther, but he’ll be coming back till us.” 

“ Katie, ye’ll jist hae to get yeresel anither joe,” 
began Donald. 

“Deed, an it’s no our Katie that’ll do that,” said 
the wife; “our Katie will aye be true to Neal; 
but gin she wanted anither joe, she could jist get 
her pick o’ them. There’s Sandy, an Archie, an 
James, an even auld Willie M‘Kie, wad all be de- 
lighted to get our Katie.” 
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“James Fullarton’s an evil man, and steer 
you clear o’him an a’ his ways, Katie,” continued 
Guy. 

“Nae fears, fayther,” replied Katie; “there’s 
nct one o’ them I care to see again, an not a 
man I care to speak to in Inverdoon, since Neal’s 
awa.” 

Well Inverdoon knew of Neal Stuart’s de- 
parture, and of Katie’s promise to bide him leal 
and true; but several hailed his absence with 
delight, for now Katie would have time to give 
others a word, and rejected suitors again began to 
follow her steps, and wait by the burnside for her 
to pass with her cows. 

Archie M‘Dougal was, perhaps, the most fa- 
youred of this tribe, and Katie’s oldest friend. 
The two had been companions and playmates all 
their days, when each had been “first” with the 
other, and no care had ever crossed Archie, until 
the new-comer among them, Neal Stuart, gained 
Katie’s love, and Archie, perfectly stunned, awoke 
to the fact that she was to be married to Neal, 
when Neal should “ hae the siller.”’ 

And then, for the first time, did Archie find how 
dear she was to him; and now that he was away, he 
again began to follow her steps like a dog. Katie 
could not but see, and pity her old playmate from 
the bottom of her heart. As for Sandy, James, 
and auld Willie, the miller, they were all objects of 
indifference to her. 

James Fullarton, the baker, was the greatest 
trouble to her, as her father had warned her. he 
would be; and in consequence of his rough court- 
ship and bad behaviour, she grew to detest him. 
Strange to say, the more she repulsed him, the 
more he followed her. 

And so the summer days, after Neal’s departure, 
passed, Katie was busy from morning to night 
with her farm duties, and a letter from Neal had 
come, announcing his safe arrival in Canada. This 
precious letter, which had cost Katie so many 
hours of reading and spelling, had been at length 
mastered and learned by heart, and was carried 
by aribbon round Katie’s neck. A letter, which 
had taken we are afraid to say how long in 
composition, was to be sent all the way back to 


’ 


Canada, telling of how his letter had arrived, and | 


that though the summer days were passing and 
winter coming, all was winter alike to her, for he 
was away, and she was wearying for him. 

This letter was too important to be sent to the 
village post at Inverdoon, for well the villagers 
knew of many a letter kept back, particularly over 
the Sabbath, so that the post-mistress might get a 








good sight of them, and of many a letter delivered 


with a suspicious seal. 

Katie’s precious letter going all the way to 
Neal, should not be turned over and examined by 
the village gossips; so Katie, taking her shoes in 
her hand, and her letter in her pocket, trudged 
over the hills, fifteen miles each way, to the “big 
toon,” where John was at work, where she posted 
her letter; and, without a thought of fatigue, took 
the road to the hills again, and reached the farm 
in time to bring the cows home. 

Archie was waiting by the burnside for her, and 
accosted her with, “‘ Where hae ye been, Katie?” 

“T’ve been ower the hill to the toon.” 

“T ken fine that ye’ve been to post a letter to 
your joe, Neal.” 

“ Weel, and if I have!” 

“ Oh, Katie, he’ll be forgetting ye, awa ower the 
sea, and ye maun forget him too.” 

“Forget Neal! is that all ye ken o’me? Gin 
Neal were in his grave, I’d no’ forget him.” 

“Is this you, Katie M‘Kelvie and Archie 
M‘Dougal?” said a new voice near them—the 
voice of James Fullarton, who had also been 
awaiting Katie; “deed, Katie, an ye’ve been quick 
in forgetting the one joe and getting anither.” 

“Gang ye’re ways, James, and dinna be speaking 
ill o’other folk.” 

“T ken, Katie, ye hae been ower the hills to post 
a letter to Neal, but I’m thinking it’s time aither 
folk sent to tell him ye’ve gotten a new joe.” 

“ James, ye’re a bad man; ye ken weel enou I’ve 
no forgotten and never will forget Neal. Gang 
ye’'re ways, baith o’ ye—I want nane o’ ye’; I’m 
goan for the kye.’ And the tall, grand-looking girl 
stepped away over the heather, leaving the two 
men facing each other. f 

Soon her Gaelic call to the cows was heard, 
ringing, sweet, and clear; and with a dark look at 
each other, the two men separated, and went their 
different ways, leaving the path clear for Katie. 

It was again the sunset hour in the glen when 
she returned with her cows, and a brighter, more 
charming picture could not be conceived. The 
small Highland cattle, with their long silky coats, 
all colours, rich brown reds and duns, stepping 
easily and quietly along the side of the dashing 
burn, splashing and bubbling over the grey rocks 
and stones in its way, the heather-clad moun- 
tains rising up behind; and following the cows, 
in her picturesque striped petticoat, and white 
sun-bonnet round the beautifn! face, came Katie 
M‘Kelvie, the “ brawest lass in Inverdoon.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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BY THE REV. 


OME shrewd man has said, “ There are 
three sorts of men in the world—the 
wills, the won’ts, and the can’ts. The 
former effect everything, the other 

. oppose everything, and the latter fail 
in everything.” This is true to the letter. 
Of two brothers born in obscurity, one will live 
in obscurity and die in obscurity; the other 
will become famous, netwithstanding his coat, 
and in spite of his pocket. The annals of Eng- 
land abound with such men, who, as William 
Arthur has it, “walk upon two legs;” men who, 
froma the workshop, the counting-house, and the 
counter, have written their names upon the 
scroll of history, and descended to posterity 
wreathed with as proud a glory as encircles 
the men of classic generations. On British soil, 
thank God, there is nothing to fetter the hand of 
industry—nothing to restrain the aspirations of 
genius. Lords and ploughmen have equal chances 
—and if the shop has proved a better study 
than the palace; if ermine robes have clothed 
kings, princes, and nobles, and fustian jackets 
poets, scholars, and mathematicians, it is only 
because luxury is, as it ever has been, a bad 
nursery for talent. Each of us may remember 
with honest pride that, while England’s greatness 
in the eyes of foreigners is her matchless power 
and boundless wealth, the glory of Englishmen is 
a list of “ self-made men,” who have raised more 
temples to their country than the flatterers of 
Rome, and accomplished greater things than 
Scipio or Hannibal. We have therefore nothing 
to say about people who think little of rough hands, 
and everything of fine clothes. We have to deal 
with men (as John Milton has it, in his famous 
“Defence of the People of England”) ‘“ whose 
ancestors were not noble, but who have taken a 
course, by their own industry and virtue, to attain 
true nobility, and are not inferior to men of the 
noblest descent.” 

Ben Jonson was a bricklayer; Caxton was a 
printer ; Drayton was the son of a butcher; Dave- 
nant, of a fruiterer; Marlowe, of a shoemaker; 
Shakespeare, of a glover; Cowley, of a grocer; and 
Milton, of a scrivener. Hooker, the theologian, 
was the son of a poor man in Exeter; Butler, the 
satirist, the son of a farmer; and Barrow, of a 
linendraper. Bunyan was a tinker; Swift, the son 
of a steward; and Prior, of a vintner. Pope was 
the son of a draper; Defoe, of a butcher in St. 
Giles’s; and Johnson, the son of a bookseller. 
Collins was the son of a hatter; Gray, like Milton, 
of a scrivener; and Goldsmith, the son of a poor 
curate, “passing rich on forty pounds a-year.” 
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Falconer was the son of a barber; Michael Bruce, 
of a weaver; Beattie, of a farmer; Akenside, of a 
butcher; and Richardson, of a joiner. Bloomfield 
was “a farmer’s boy” and the son of a tailor; 
Crabbe, the son of a fisherman; Southey, the son of 
a shopkeeper; Kirke White, like Wolsey, was the 
son of a butcher; Porson, of a parish clerk; Keats 
was the son of a livery-stable keeper; Charles 
Lamb was the son of a clerk; Tillotson was the son 
of a clothier; John Howard was the son of a carpet 
warehouseman; and Captain Cook, of a farm ser- 
vant. Lord Eldon was the son of a coal merchant; 
and Dr. Adam Clarke, of a parish schoolmaster. 

Professor Wilson was the son of a Paisley manu- 
facturer; Clare, of a peasant; Halley, of a soap- 
boiler; and Hogarth was an engraver on 
pewter pots. Burns and Ferguson were plough- 
men; and Hogg, a shepherd. Arkwright was a 
barber; Blackstone, the son of a linendraper; 
and Buchanan was a farmer. Haydon was the 
son of a wheelwright; Vandyke, of a painter on 
glass ; Moore was the son of a grocer; Ebenezer 
Elliott was a Sheffield manufacturer; Carey, the 
eminent missionary, was a cobbler ; Henry Martyn 
was the son of a miner; Dr. Kitto, author of the 
“ Pictcrial Bible,” was a workhouse boy; Andrew 
Fuller was the son of a farmer; Canning, the son 
of an actress; and Macaulay’s ancestors were men 
of trade. Lord Truro, the late Lord Chancellor, 
Sir Frederick Pollock, and Benjamin Disraeli, the 
late prime minister of England, were all lawyer’s 
clerks. Fownes, the chemist, was a haberdasher; 
Miller, the poet, was a basket-maker; and Judge 
Talfourd was the son of a brewer. Alexander 
Smith, the poet, was a shawl manufacturer at 
Glasgow; Hugh Miller was a mason; Fowell 
Buxton was a brewer; Dickens was a newspaper 
reporter; and George Stephenson was a collier. 
Joseph Hume was the son of a crockery-ware 
stall-keeper; Sir Robert Peel was the son of a 
cotton-spinner; and Richard Cobden was a calico 
printer. The three Cambridge professors, Drs. 
Lee, Scholefield, and Whewell, all sprang from the 
ranks. Jasmin, one of the great poets of France, 
is a barber; Elihu Burritt, the famed linguist of 
America, was a blacksmith; Dr. Livingstone began 
life in a cotton-factory, and Faraday as a book- 
seller’s boy. Well may we exclaim— 

“Who blushes for labour—for honest toil, 
Who scorneth the rough hard hand ? 


It is nobler far to till the soil 
Than simply to own the land. 


‘* Let monarchs *oast of their pride and power, 
Of millions who own their sway ; 
The victor o’er poverty, crime, and death, 
Is a mightier king than they.” 
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In many of these examples we see the triumph | 
of that spirit which rises superior to all place and | 
circumstance. Whether we look at Johnson poring 
over words, or Kitto spelling out his Greek and | 
Hebrew, or Goldsmith bearing his first literary | 
attempts from publisher to publisher, or Joseph | 
Hume during his years of parliamentary perse- | 
cution, or Cobden in the free-trade conflict, or 
Faraday washing bottles and retorts, or Stephen- 
son mending the men’s watches, and enjoying his 
herring under a hedge, we can but be reminded of 
the words of Sir Fowell Buxton, and find ourselves | 
compelled to subscribe to them:—* The longer I | 
live the more I am certain that the great difference 
between men, between the feeble and the powerful, 
the great and the insignificant, is energy—invin- | 
cible determination—& purpose once fixed, and | 
then death or victory. That quality will do any- | 
thing that can be done in the world; and no talents, 
no circumstances, no opportunities, will make a | 
two-legged creature a man without it.” The fact 
is, nothing can be done without labour. Poets, | 
they say, must be born poets, and the same holds | 
good with mathematicians and lawyers, but we 
may be quite sure Milton did not write “ Paradise 
Lost,” Blackstone his “ Commentary,” or Newton 
his “ Principia,” without intense study. Michael 
Faraday learned something of chemistry over his 
bettle-cleaning; George Stephenson something of 
mechanics over his clocks; and Elihu Burritt 
something of languages over his anvil; but neither 
would have reached eminence without prodigious 
labour. Let every young man take it for granted 
little can be done without it. Czesar, we are told, 
studied in a camp, and swam rivers holding his | 
“Commentaries” out of the water with his hand. | 
Alfred, King of England, Frederick the Great, 
and Napoleon, though guiding empires, found 
time to converse with books. 

Newton was in his eighty-fifth year when he im- 
proved his “ Chronology ;” Waller wrote poetry at 
eighty-two; and the present Earl of Derby, when 
long past sixty, could translate Homer to relieve 
the tediousness of a sick room. Whitefield, during | 
aministry of thirty-four years, preached upwards 
of 18,000 sermons, and travelled many thousands | 
of miles. It is said that when he found his 
powers failing him, this great man undertook to 
put himself upon “short allowance,” and that 
was to preach only once every day in the week, 
and three times on Sunday! For more than fifty 
years John Wesley delivered two, and frequently 
three, sermons a-day, and preached during that 
time more than 40,000 sermons. He travelled 
about 4,500 miles every year on the average, and | 
so, during his ministry, he could not have passed | 
over less than 225,000 miles in pursuit of his | 
Master’s work. 

Every young man, then, who reads this paper | 


should learn obedience to the magnificent aphor- 
ism of Thales: “Know thyself,” and cultivate 


_ habits of industry, before he loses the power by 


contact with the worthless and impure. Let me 
say to such: a little less time in pleasure, and a 
little more money in books, would not deprive 
you of much enjoyment, and might confer upon 
you much profit. Leave off dreaming and set 
to work; one hour every night after business 


would be more than two whole days in a month, 


and enough to accomplish feats of learning. All 
have the chance; they only want the‘jnelination. 


A little time, like a little money, if expected to 
| be serviceable, must be laid out well. We are 
| not all born with a genius, but we each have facul- 


ties, and, without sighing for what we have not, 
let us make the best use of what we have. At the 
same time, when we find out for what we are 


| intended, we must take care we do not go beyond 


it; and as Sidney Smith says, “If Providence 
only meant us to write posies for rings, and 
mottoes for twelfth cakes, let us keep to posies 
and mottoes. A good motto for a twelfth cake is 
more respectable than a wretched epic in twelve 
books.” It is when people get out of their depth 
that they become laughable—not before; and so 
it is wise for a young man to talk of nothing but 
the flavour of e cigar and the tie of a cravat, if 
his studies have gone no deeper. I once met with 
such a young man. Recommending him to read 
a certain popular periodical, he replied, “I don’t 
like it; it is so horridly full of instruction.” The 
duty of self-culture is what I wish to leave with 
my readers. “If there be one thing on earth 
which is truly admirable,” said Dr. Arnold, “it is 
to see God’s wisdom blessing an inferiority of 


_ natural powers, where they have been honestly, 


truly, and zealously cultivated.” In speaking ofa 
pupil of this character, he once remarked, “I 


' would stand to that man hat in hand.” 


Above all things, my young men readers, forget 
not the words of the wise man: “ The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” and in acquiring 
the wisdom of this world, neglect not the things 


_ pertaining te that which is to come. You are men 


of business—be Christian men of business. The 
thing is quite possible. Daniel was prime minister 


' of Persia, and had to manage the affairs of a hun- 
dred and twenty provinces, and yet he could find 


time to “go into his chamber three times a day, 
that he might pray and give thanks to God.” 
Alfred the Great, Martin Luther, John Thornton, 
William Wilberforce, and Fowell Buxton were all 
men of business, and yet they were all men of 
God. And so should it be with every young man 
who pretends to true wisdom. Among your 
studies let one Book have your attention—the 
Bible; that old Book which, in spite of infidelity, 
has stood its ground for centuries. Within its 
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boards, as George Herbert tells us, we have “pre- grace that all may be sanctified to the furtherance 
cepts for life, doctrines for knowledge, examples of the cause of God in the world. Go to work 
for illustration, and promises for comfort.” Look to | with all the energy of Napoleon crossing the Alps, 
the Bible then. Pay homage tothe truth contained And is fame your desire? Do good. Cultivate 
in this blessed book. Would you be truly wise? | the intellect, but remember virtue is the monn. 
Yield yourselves to the service of Him who has a '‘ ment that lasts the longest. Like John Howard, 
right to all your powers, the Lord Jesus Christ. write ysur name by kindness if you can in the 
Be not misled by men called by the world “illus- hearts of millions. In all bear in mind “ that day 
trious.” Too many have raised themselves to for which all other days were made;” a day in 
exalted positions, only to be dazzled by what which every man’s work shall be tried, and never 
Chalmers calls their “ few superficial abilities.” forget that the wisdom which is merely of this 
Admire their energy, imitate it; but seek for world is “foolishness with God.” 





“AUNTY.” 


“GG (cUNTY !” for me the homely word is fraught | When gazing down upon your sister’s child, 
‘ With memories that, like a Sabbath day, | In the beginning of the mournful years. 
AW Break in upon all selfish deed and thought, 


| Your grief was then a study too profound— 
And lead me heavenward a little way. ("tage Saeed d P 


| The plummet of your sorrow went too deep ; 
Your modest cottage and your garden fair, But now I too have long since learnt to sound 
With many sweets arise before me now ; | Life’s selfsame shallows, and with you could weep, 
| 


How oft the Sabbath morn has seen me there, : 
Plucking the red rose f its d bough | Ah, well! there were but few excepting me 
en Ae Ton eee ee ee ey OO | Who knew how gentle and how sweet a soul 
How sweetly, sadly, tenderly you smiled, | Departed on its errand, when for thee 


With eyes that glistened through prophetic tears, | The solemn-speaking bell was heard to toll. 
A. Hume Burizr, 








WAITING FOR CHARLIE. 


)Y mother was ironing. Piles of dainty clothes rich ladies buy when they are about to be 
}| ruffles and filmy laces lay on a tray married. 
4 before her, and yet a heap of unironed “Annie,” said my mother, “be quick with that 
| muslins and cambrics still remained basket, and then you and Charlie can take it up to 
in a basket at her side. the rectory; and by the time you come back I shall 
I stood near the table at which she was so busily have another ready for you to carry.” 
employed. My duty was to fold, and place in another So I finished my folding, and slipped out into our bit 
large basket on the floor, dozens of the beautifully of a garden, to gather a few sprigs of sweetbriar and 
wrought fine linen clothing lying on a corner of the lavender to place among the pretty things, and a 
table, all warm and crisp from recent contact with bunch of our fragrant white roses, which twined all 
the hot irons. over the cottage, to lay on the top of Miss Marston’s 
My mother looked up presently, and sighed as she , basket. 
said, “ Well, I do begin to feel a bit tired now;” Miss Marston was our rector’s daughter, and the 
and well she might, poor soul! she had been hard | morrow would be her wedding day. She was going 
‘at work since carly morning—and no one can tell | to be married, as Milne said, to a real nobleman. 
what hot work ironing is on an August day excepting | One day I saw them riding side by side in the lane. 
those who try it. | He was holding her hand, and her lovely golden hair 
“Mrs. Dove is the best clear-starcher and ironer had escaped from the silken net and was flowing over 
I know, in town or country, let alone foreign parts,” | her shoulders ; her fave was very red, and I fancied 
said Milne, the lady’s-maid at the rectory; “and | tears stood in her eyes. 
what’s more, she held Miss Marston in her arms as a I told mother what I had seen, and she smiled; and 
baby, and who but she should get up her trousseau, | very shortly afterwards Milne came down and gave 
now as my young lady is going te be married to a | mother the “order” which had kept her at work 
‘live lord ?? ” those long summer days. 
I asked mother what “trousseau” meant, and she Well, I was getting my roses, when two hands 
said the word signified all the pretty dresses and fine | were placed over my eyes, so suddenly, that I started 
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and let my Sowers fall. 
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* Don’t, Charlie, you horrid | grain, and a great, soft, silver stat trembling here 


poy!” I cried, angrily, at the same time pushing | and there in the dusky heavens, while the faint, 
| sweet smell of bean blossoms floated on the air, and 


him away, so that his foot slipped, and but for the 
low green palings he would have fallen. 

Charlie steadied himself and laughed—that plea- 
sant, honest laugh of his. ‘ Why are you so cross, 
Annie ? I was only playing with you,” he said. 


| 
| 


| 


| on, feeling cross with everybody. 


| myriads of summer insects whirred around us. 


Charlie chatted away cheerily, and I walked gulkily 
When we pre- 


| sented ourselves at the back door of the rectory, cogk 


“Only making yourself disagreeable, as usual,” I | asked us to come in and rest, for we ha@ come more 


retorted. 


| than a mile, and the basket was heayy. What a 


“I came to help you up to the rectory with the bustle they all seemed in, to be sure!*Maids running 
baskets,” went on Charlie. “Old Tyler at me off | here and there ; pastrycooks’ men down f##imLondon, 


early, and if you are ready to set out, I am.’ 

“You came to be tiresome; and you’ve made me 
drop my roses, and I wish you had stopped away.” 

Then I walked into the house, feeling very angry, 
I scarcely knew why, except that Charlie had startled 
me, and that he would not quarrel with me. 

Charlie Holme was my cousin, and, like myself, the 


| unpacking long green boxes filled with ices, and 


jellies, and patties, and cream, and glittering strue- 
| tures of sugar—the like of which we had never 
| beheld—and bells going incessantly. 

Milne came flying in presently, all rustling black 


| silk and flowing red streamers; out of breath she was, 


| and as hot as fire. 


only child of his mother. My father and Aunt Jane’s | 


husband had both died fifteen years before, when 
“the fever” was so bad in our village. Chazlie was 
nearly sixteen now, and I was a year younger, but so 
small for my age that no one took me to ve more than 
twelve years old. My Cousin Charlie had every one’s 
good word—he was so obliging, and active,and good- 


tempered; and, though I did not know it then, | 


Charlie bore in his heart the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which, in the sight of God, is of 
great price. 

I was very unlike Charlie. 
passionate, and wilful, and unforgiving. 


I was proud, and 
My poor 


“Come at last, Annie Dove!” 
she cried, as she caught sight of us. “ Well, you’re 
in time; and my young lady wants to see you both. 
She’s had up most all the Sunday scholars, a wishin’ 
of ’em good-bye; such rubbish, tramping over them 
lovely carpets with their nasty dirty boots. How- 
somever, quality is quality, and when they’ve spiled 


| one fid-fad they can pay for another ; come on.” 


} 


So we followed Milne up the broad back stairs, 
and then, opening a door, she led us along a pillared 
corridor, carpeted with velvet pile, over which our 


| feet fell noiselessly, and into a room beautifully 


mother frequently made my unhappy disposition a | 


subject of earnest prayer. 
woman, and grieved sadly about me. 

I took my flowers, and laid the sweetbriar and 
lavender within the folds of the fair linen, and was 


She was a gentle, loving | 


about to place the roses on the top when Charlie | 


said, “Oh, aunt! may we tie them-round with this?” 
and he held up a bit of blue ribbon which had been 


used, I think, by Milne to tie up some of her bundles | 
of laces, and which had lain concealed beneath some | 


collars. 


“Yes, if you like,” replied my mother; and s0 | 
Charlie lifted the sweet white roses from the chair | 
and wound about their stems the bit of blue ribbon, | 
| children of the schools were to have a treat—a trip 


and I felt yet more angry. 

“How silly you are, to be sure, Charlie,” 
“just like some great baby.” 

“Why?” asked my cousin, innocently. 


I said ; | 


“Because you are, and that’s enough,” I replied | 
| thought he moved very slowly. 


crosstv, And dear mother said gently, ‘“ Annie, 
Annie: do not give way to that sad temper of 
yours s> foolishly.” 

T put on my hat, and was going to lift the basket 
handle, saying, “Come along, Annie,” as if he did 
not see my cross face; and we set out. 

Such a summer night! The glowing August moon 
beaming radiantly down over fields heavy with golden 





furnished, where Miss Marston sat writing. “Dear 
children,” she said, as we entered, “I sent for you 
to bid you farewell, aad to give you both a little 
remembrance of me.” 

Then Miss Marston gave us each a small Bible, 
bound in purple leather, and having gilt clasps and 
shining leaves. With her own hand she had written 
our names and a text on the first page of either Bible. 
Charlie’s text was, “ Be thou faithful unto death, and 
I will give thee a crown of life;” and my text was, 
“Let not the sun go down upon your wrath.” 

Ah! the rector’s daughter well knew my passionate 
temper. Had I net been a member of her class in 
the Sunday school for seven long years ? 

Then she spoke a few sweet words to us, and told 
us that, on the day following her wedding, all we 


to the sea-side. That would beatreat,indeed! Very 
few of us inland villagers had ever seen the sea. 

So we went home. How we counted the hours io 
the day of our treat. Time brought it; but we 


When I had dressed myself in my new brown hat 


| and lilac muslin frock, and had fastened some of the 
| white roses in the front of my jacket, I felt quite 
and go off by. myself, but Charlie took the opposite 


proud of myself, and looked with great scorn on 
Charlie, who would not wear his best things for fear 
of “getting them spoilt,” as he said. Our village 
was nearly eighteen miles from the coast, and you 
may be sure we were all at the station betimes. 


608 
What a merry party we were! and what great hampers 
of good things were carried into the station from the 
rectory pony-cart ! 

All our teachers, except my Lady Fitzgerald, were 
with us, and the rector, and Mrs. Marston, and the 
bridesmaids, and a great party of their friends. Into 
the carriages of the “ special” we swarmed, and bang, 
puff, scream, and we were off. 

How noisy we were as we trooped out of the close 
carriages at our, journey’s end, and climbed up the 
steep, wooden ‘steps; and out into the bright, little 
street where everything smelt of salt water. 

We were Muarshalled into little bands, by the 
teachers of our respective classes, and marched up 
the street, and away to a wooden sort of pier, and 
there the sea burst upon our sight. I can recall it 
now. The blue, sparkling, ever-restless water, dancing 
in the summer sun ; the little, white-sailed boats; a 
great stately ship, far out on the horizon ; low, grey 
rocks; overhanging cliffs; yellow, glittering sands, 
dotted with gay groups of people; and, above all, 
the soft blue summer sky. 

At half-past twelve we were called to dinner by 
the sounding of a horn, and I can assure you the cold 
rounds.of beef, and fruit pies, and meat pasties dis- 
appeared in a wonderfully quick time. An awning, 
or shelter, had been -erected on the sands, and we 
took our meal in great comfort beneath its shade. 

We elder ones helped to clear away the dinner- 
things,.and then more strolling away by the sea- 
shore till the tea was ready, and some of us, accom- 
panied by a teacher, visited: the old castle on the 
cliffs, and gazed through a telescope at the far ships, 
laden with treasures from India, and China, and the 
“New World.” Truly did the Psalmist say : 





his wonders in the deep.” It must be an awsome 
thing to be a sailor. 


I think the huge cakes, and currant buns, and 


fragrant tea were disposed of with quite as much | 
The sea-air had | 


despatch as our dinner had been. 
sharpened our appetites immensely. 

After tea we played at games, which kept us to- 
gether, and now my wicked temper showed itself. 
Charlie accidentally stepped on my frock and tore it, 


rent it so hopelessly down that it would never look | 


nice again. I struck at -him savagely, and, sobbing 
passionately, went away and sat on a piece of rock 
alone. He came after me, so sorry for the mischief 
he had done—“he would save all his money to 
buy me another, and, only think how fortunate! he 
had already saved up five shillings.” But I would 
not be pacified. I only said, “I hate you, bad boy! 
I hate you! Ill never forgive you—never ;” and 
though he came again and again, and besought my 
forgiveness, I only repeated, “I hate you—I hate 
you—go away!” 


“ They 
that go down to the sea, in ships, that do business in , 
great waters; these see the works of the Lord, and , 
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Two hours afterwards, I would have given my life 
to have said to Charlie, “ Dear, Charlie, forgive me;” 
but it was too late then. A word once spoken can 
never again be shut within the door of the lips. SoI 
sat watching the setting sun, and, alas! alas! letting 
it go down upon my sinful wrath. It was dark 
| almost when we re-entered the train, and ‘then,’ 
though Charlie and I sat side by side, and he again 
expressed his sorrow for having so distressed me, I 
still replied, “I’ll never forgive you, never, never, ag 
long as I live; you did it on purpose, and so Pll 
tell mother and Aunt Jane. I'll never forgive you” 

Now, though darkness had set in, I could tell by 
| the roaring noise, that we had again come into the 
fearsome tunnel. Then all of a sudden came a 
frightful crash, and a shake, and I felt Janie May ~ 
| clinging terrified to me, and Charlie’s voice said, 
* Wait for me, Annie, wait for me.” 

After that all was still, and I knew that I lay on 
the floor of the carriage, “waiting for Charlie,” un- 
able to rise, and everywhere before my eyes, in letters 
of fire, I saw my wicked words. I called several 
times, but no one answered, and so I lay still and 
waited for Charlie. 

By-and-by a man’s voice cried, “ There’s another 
little un, God help ’em,” and I knew no more till I 
| found myself lying in great pain amidst other 

wounded or dying persons. One figure near me lay 

very still and calm. I started up; and, reader, that 

still form was that of my Cousin Charlie! Charlie, 

for whom I was waiting, and to-whom I had spoken 

so bitterly. Bright, active, kind Charlie dead, and 
| cold; and I—I lived, and should haye.to face Aunt 
Jane’s agony, and know that I could never, no never, 
tell my cousin how bitterly I repented of my cruel 
words. 

I was in our cottage, and mother beside me, when 
I came to consciousness again, and Charlie was 
lying under the green grass in the churchyard with 
the rain dripping on his grave, and Aunt Jano 
mourning in her desolate home. - People were very 
kind to me, much kinder than I deserved, and my 
| Lady Fitzgerald came to see me, and talked gently 
| to me of the bitter past, and prayed, oh! so tenderly 
| for me, that 1 might be kept from ever giving way 
| again to my sad temper as I had done, and mother 
told me how through my delirium my shameful 
words to my cousin were ever on my tongue. I had 








| broken my arm and two riks, and lay in my bed for 


many weeks, but Charlie must have been killed 
almost instantaneously. I did strive hard against 
my besetting sin, and I think God has almost given 
me the victory. 

I am no longer a young woman now, but when- 
ever angry words rise to my lips, I resolutely keep 
them back, and pray that I may never forget the 
bitter lesson taught me as I lay, wounded and 





weary, “ Woiting for Charlie.” G. H. 





